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| Vou. I. 


POETRY. 


FAIRY LORE. 


Glad were the children when their glowing faces 
Gathered about us in the winter night, 

_And now, with gleesome hearts in verdant places, 
We see them leaping in the summer light; ] 


For they remember yet the tales we told them 
Around the hearth, of faries long ago 

When they could only look out to behold them, 
Quick dancing, earthward, in the feathery snow. 


But now the young and fresh imagination 
Finds traces of their presence everywhere, 

And peoples with a new and bright creation 
The clear blue chambers of the sunny air. 


For them the gate of many a fairy palace 
Opes to the ringing bugle of the bee, 
And every flower-cup is a golden chalice, 

Wine-filled, in some grand elfin revelry. 


Quaint little eyes from grassy nooks are peeri 
Each dewy leat is rich in magic lore; __ ees 

The foam-bells, down the merry brooklet steering, 
Are fairy-freighted to some happier shore. 


Stern theorists, with wisdom overreaching 
The aim of wisdom, in your precepts cold, 
And with a painful stress of callous teaching, — 
That withers the young heart into the old. 


What is the gain if all their flowers were perished, 
fields for ever shorn and bare, 
e mirror shattered that their young faith cherished, 
Showing the face of things so very fair? 


Time hath enongh of ills to undeceive them, 

And cares will crowd where dreams have dwelt before; 
Ob. theretore, while the heart is trusting, leave them 
. Their happy childhood and their fairy lore! 


HUNTED DOWN. 


Ix Two Portions. Portion rae First. 
I, 

_ Most of us see some romance in life. In my capa- 
city as Chief Magistrate of a Life Assurance Office, I 
think I have within the last thirty years, seen more 
romances than the generality of men, however un- 
promising the opportunity may at first sight seem. 

As I have retired, and live at my ease, I possess the 
means that I used to want, of considering what I have 


able aspect, so reviewed, than they had when in pro- 
gress. I have come home from the Play now, and can 
recall the scenes of the Drama upon which the curtain 
has fallen, free from the glare, bewilderment and bustle 
of the Theatre. 

— me recall one of these Romances of the real 
world. 

There is nothing truer (I believe) than physiognomy, 
taken in connexion with manner. The art of reading 
that book of which Eternal Wisdom obliges eve 
human creature to present his or her own page wish 
the individual character written on it, is a difficult one, 


perhaps, and is little studied. It may require some | 


natural aptitude, and it must require (f.r everything 
does) some patience and some pains. That these are 
not usually given to it—that numbers of pevple ac- 
cept a few stock common-place expressions of face as 
the whole list of characteristics, and neither seek nor 
recognise the refinements that are truest—that you, 
for instance, give a great deal of time and attention 
to the reading of music, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Hebrew, if you please, and do not qualify yourself to 
read the face of the master or mistress looking over 
your shoulder teaching it to you—I assume to be five 
hundred times more probable than improbable. Per- 
haps some little self-sufficiency may be at the bottom 
of this; facial expressiun requires no study from you, 
you thiuk; it comes by nature to you to know enough 
about it, and you are not to be taken in. : 

I confess, for my part, that I have been taken in, 
over and over and over again. I have been taken in 
by acquaintances, and I have been taken in (of course) 
by friends; far oftener by friends than by any other, 
class of persons. How came I to be so deceived? 
Had I quite mistaken their faces? No. Believe me, 
my first impression of those way founded on face 
and manner alone, was invariably true. My mistake 
was, in suffering them to come nearer to me, and ex- 
plain themselves away. 

II. 

The partition which separated my own office from. 
onr general outer office, in the City, was of thick 
plate glass. I could see through it what passed in 
the outer office, without hearing a word. I had had: 
it put up in place of a wall that had béen there for 
years—ever since the house was built. It was no 
matter whether I did or did not make the change, in 
order that I might derive my first impressions of 
strangers who came to us on business,.from their faces 
alone, without being influenced by anything they said. 


seen, at leisure. My experiences have a more remark- | Enough to mention that [turned my glass partition 
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to that account, aud thata life assurance office is at 
all times exposed to be practised upon by the most 
crafty and eruel of the human race. 

It was through my glass partition that I first saw 
the gentleman whose story | am going to tell. 

He had come in without my observing it, and had 
put his hat and umbrella on the broad counter, and 
was bending over it to take some papers from one of 
the clerks. He was about forty or so, dark, exceed- 
ingly well dressed in black—being in moyrning—and 
the hand he extended with a polite air had a particu- 
larly well-fitting black kid glove upon it. His hair, 
which was elaborately brushed anc oiled, was parted 
straight up the middle; and he presented this partin 
to the clerk, exactly (to my thinking) as if he ha 
said, in so many words: “You must take me, if you 
please,my friend, just as Ishow myself. Come straight 
up here, follow the gravel path, keep off the grass, I 
sow no trespassing.” | 

I covedient @ very great aversion to that man, the 
moment I thus saw him. 

_ He had asked fur some of our printed forms, and 
the clerk was giving them to him, and explaining 
them. An obliged and agreeable smile was on his 
fac», and his eyes met those of the clerk with a 
sprightly look. (I have known a vast quantity of 
nonsense talked about bad men not looking you in 
the face. Don’t trust that conventional idea. Dis- 
honesty will stare honesty out of countenance, any 
day in the week, if there is anything to be got by it.) 

I saw, in the corner of his eyelash, that he became 
aware of my looking at him. Immediately, he turned 
the parting in his hair towards the glass partition, as 
if he said to me with a sweet smile, “Straight up 
here, if you please. Off the grass!” i 

’ In a few moments he had put on his hat and taken 
up his umbrella, and was gone. 

_ I beckoned the clerk into my room, and asked, 
“Who was that?” 


- He had the gentleman’s card in his hand. “Mr. 

Julius Slinkton, Middle Temple.” 

- “A barrister, Mr. Adams?” 
think not, sir.” | 

- “T should have thought him a clergyman, but for 

his having no Reverend here,” said I. 

“Probably, from his appearance,” Mr. Adams re- 
plied, “the is reading for orders.” 

I should mention that he wore a dainty white cra- 
vat, and dainty linen altogether. , 

What did he want, Mr. Adams?”’ 
‘ “Merely a form of proposal, sir, and a form of ref- 
erence.” 

“Recommended here? Did he say?” 

“Yes; he said he was recommended here by a friend 
of yours. He noticed you, but said that as he had 
not the pleasure of your personal acquaintance, he 
would not trouble you.” 

“Did he know my name?” 

“Oh, yes, sir! He said, ‘There is Mr. Sampson, I 
see 9) 


“A well-spoken gentleman, apparently?” 
“Remarkably 
“Tnsinuating manners, apparently?’”’ 

“Very-much s0, indeed, sir.” 

“Hah!” said I, 
Adams.” 


| 


“I want nothing at present, Mr. | 


- Within a fortnight of that day, I went to dine with | 


a friend of mine—a merchant, a man of taste, who 
buys pictures and books; and the first person I saw 
among the company was Mr. Julius Slinkton. There 
he was, standing before the fire, with good 
and an open expression of face; but still (I t 
requiring every Ff to come at him by the prepared 
way he offered, and by no other. 

I noticed him ask my friend to introduce him to 
Mr. Sampson, and my friend did so. Mr. Slinkton 
was very happy to see me. Not too happy; there 
was no overdoing of the matter; happy, in a thor- 
oughly well-bred, perfectly unmeaning way. 

“I thought you had met,” our host observed. 

“No,” said Mr. Slinkton. “I did look in at Mr. 
Sampson’s office, on your recommendation; bat I 
really did not feel justified in troubling Mr. Sampson 
himself, on a point within the every-day routine of an 
ordinary clerk.” at 

I said I should have been glad to’show him any 
attention on our friend’s introduction. = 


“ET am sure of that,” said he, “and am much obli- 

At another time, 

cate. Only, however, if I have real business; for I 

know, Mr. Sampson, how precious business time is, 

and what a vast number of impertinent people there 
are in the world.” ae 

I acknowledged his consideration with a slight bow. 
“You were thinking,” said I, “of effecting a policy on 
your life.” 

“Oh, dear no! I am afraid I am not so prudent as 
you pay me the compliment of supposing me: to be, 
Mr. Sampson. I merely inquired fora friend. But 
you know what friends are, in such matters. Noth- 
ing may ever come of it. I have the greatest reluc- 
tance to trouble men of business with inquiries for 
friends, knowing the probabilities to be a hecaad to 
one that the friends will never follow them up. Peo- 
ple are so fickle, so selfish, so inconsiderate. Don’t 
you, in your business, find them so every day, Mr. 
Sampson?” 

I was going to give a qualified answer; but, he 
turned his smooth, white parting on me, with its 
a up here, if you please!” and I answered, 
“Yes. 

“I hear, Mr. Sampson,” he resumed, presently, for 
our friend had a new cook, and dinner was not s0 
punctual as usual, “that your profession has recently 
suffered a great loss.” 

“In money?” said I. 

He laughed at my ready as#8tiation of loss with 
money, and replied, “No, in talent and vigor.’ 

Not At once following out his allusion, I considered 
for amoment. “Has it sustained a loss of that kind?” 
said I. “I was not aware of it.” _ AS 

“Understand me, Mr. Sampson. I don’t imagine 
that you have retired. It is not so bad as that. But 
Mr. Meltham——” . 

“Oh, to be sure!” saidI. “Yes! Mr. Meltham, the 
young actuary of the ‘Inestimable?’ ” 3 

“Just so,” he returned, in a consoling way. 

“He is a great loss. He was at once the most pro- 
found, the most original, and the most energetic man 
I have ever known connected with Life Assurance.” 

I spoke strongly; for I had ahigh esteem and admi- 


eyes 
ought) 


rhaps, I may be less deli- | 


ration for Meltham, and my gentleman had indefinitely 
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conveyed to me some suspicion that he wanted to 
sneer at him. He recalled me to my guard by pre- 
senting that trim pathway up his head, with its infer- 
nal, ‘Not on the grass, if you please—the gravel.” — 

“You knew him, Mr. Slinkton?” 

“Qnly by reputation. To have known him as an 
acquaintance, or as a friend, is an honor I should have 
sought, if he had remained in society; though I might 
never have had the good fortune to attain it, being 
a man of far inferior mark. He was searcely abuve 
thirty, I suppose?” 

“About thirty.” 

“Ah!” He sighed, in his former consoling way. 
“What creatures we are! To break up, Mr. Samp- 
son, and become incapable of business at that time of 
lifel—Any reason assigned for the melancholy fact?’’ 


(“Humph!” thought I, as I looked at him. But I 
won'r go up the track, and I witt go on the grass.’’) 


“What reason have you heard assigned, Mr. Slink- 
ton?” I asked point blank. 


“Most likely a false one. You know what Rumor 
is, Mr. Sampson. I never repeat what I hear; it is 
the only way of paring the nails and shaving the 
head of Rumor. But, when you ask me what reason 
I have heard assigned for Mr.Meltham’s passing away 
from among men, it is another thing. I am not grati- 
fying idle gossip then. I was told, Mr. Sampson, 
that Mr. Melthaim had relinquished all his avocations 
and all his prospects because he was, in fact, 
broken-hearted. A disappointed attachment — 
I heard—though it hardly seems prvubable, in 
the case of a man 80 distinguished and so attractive.” 


“Attractions and distinctions are no armor against 
death,” said I. 

“Oh, she died? Pray pardon me. I did not hear 
that. That, indeed, makes it very sad. Pvuor Mr. 
Meltham! She died? Ah, dear me! Lamentable, 
lamentable!” 

T still = his pity not quite genuine, and I 
still suspected an unaccountable sneer under all this, 
until he said, as we parted, like the other knots o! 
talkers, by the announcement of dinner: 

“Mr. Sampson, you are surprised to see me so 
moved, on behalf of a man whom I have never kuown. 
Iam not so disinterested as you may suppose. I 
myrelf have suffered, and recently too, from death. I 
have lost one of two charming nieces, who were my 
constant companions, She died young—barely three- 
and-twenty—and even her remaining sister is far 
from strong. The world is a grave!”’ 


He said this with deep feeling,and I felt reproached | 
for the coldness of my manner. 


And he talked and talked. I became quite an 
with myself. I took his face to pieces in my ma | 
like @ watch, and examined it in detail. I could not 
say much against any of his features separately; I 
could say even less against them when they were put 
“Then is it not monstrous,”1 asked myself, 
“that because a man happens to part his hair straight 
up the middle of his bad: I should permit myself to 
Buspect, and even to detest him.” 
(I may stop to remark that this was no proof of m 
sense. An observer of men who finds himeelf 


steadily repelled by some apparently trifling thing in 


— 


a stranger, is right to give it great weight. It ma 
be the clue to the whole mystery. A hair or two will 
show where a lion is hidden. A very little key will 
open a very heavy door.) | | 
I took my part in the conversation with him after 
a time, and we got on remarkably well. In thedraw- 
ing-room, I asked the host how long he had known 
Mr. Slinkton? He answered, not many mouths; he 
had met him at tho house of a celebrated painter then 
resent, who had known him well when he was travel- 
ng with his nieces in Italy for their health. His 
lans in life being broken by the death of one of them, 
e was reading, with the intention of going back to 
college as a matter of form, taking his degree, and 
going into orders. I could not but argue with myself 
that here was the true explanation of his interest in 
poor Meltham, and that I had been almost brutal in 
my distrust un that simple head. : 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


SELECTIONS FROM MODERN 
HUMORISTS. | 


THE PICKWICK CLUB. 


SHOWING H)W MR. PICKWICK UNDERTOOK TO DRIVE, AND MR. 
WINKLE TO RIDE; AND HOW THEY BOTH DID IT. 

Our readers will remember that when we parted 
with Mr. Pickwick and bis friends in our last extract, 
they had promised to visit Mr. Wardle at the Manor 
Farm. 

‘Now, about Manor Farm,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 
‘How shall we go?” 

‘We had better consult the waiter, perhaps,’ said 
Mr. Tupman, and the waiter was summoned accurd- 
ingly. 

‘Dingley Dell, gentlemen—fifteen 
—cross road—pvstchase, sir?’ 


miles, gentlemen 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Post-chaise won't hold more than two,’ said Mr. 


Pickwick. 


‘True, sir—beg your pardon, sir—seat for two be- | 


hind—one in front for the gentleman that drives—oh! 
beg your pardon, sir—that'll only hold three.’ 

‘What is to be done?’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘Perhaps one of the gentlemen like to ride, sir,’ sug- 
gested the waiter, looking towards Mr. Winkle; ‘very 
good saddle horses, sir—any of Mr. Wardle’s men 
coming to Rochester, bring ’em back, sir.’ : 

‘The very thing,’ said Mr. Pickwick. ‘Winkle, will 
you go on horseback?’ 

Now, Mr. Wiukle did entertain considerable mis- 
givings in the very lowest recesses of-his own heart, 
relative to his equestrian skill; but, as he would not 
have them even sus on any account, he at once 
replied with great hardihood, ‘Certainly. I should 
enjy it, of all things.’ 

Mr. Wiukle bad rushed upon his fate; there was no 
resource. ‘Let them be at the dour by eleven,’ said 
Mr. Pickwick. | 

‘Very well, sir,’ replied the waiter. 

The waiter retired; the breakfast concluded; and 
the travellers ascended to their respective bed rooms, 
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to prepare a change of clothing, to take with them on 
their approaching expedition. 
.- Mr. Pickwick had made his preliminary arrange- 


ments, and was looking over the coffee-room blinds 


| | at the passengers in the street, when the waiter en- 


| tered, and announced that the chaise was ready—an 
| @nnouncement which the vehicle itself confirmed, b 
| forthwith appearing before the coffee-room blin 
afuresaid. 
- Jt was a curious little green box on four wheels, 
with a low place like a wine bin for two behind, and 
an elevated perch for one in front, drawn by an 4m- 
mense brown horse, displaying great symmetry of 
bone. An hostler stood near, lolding by the bri- 
dle another immense horse—apparently a near relative 
of the animal in the chaise—ready saddled for Mr. 
Winkle. 
‘Bless my soul!’ said Mr. Pickwick, as they stood 
| uponthe pavement while the coats were being put in. 
| ‘Bless my soul! who’s to drive? I never thought of 
| of that.’ 
‘Oh! you, of course,’ said Mr. Tupman. 
‘Of course,’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 
‘I!’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. | 
‘Not the slightest fear, sir,’ interposed the hostler. 
‘Warrant him quiet, sit; a hinfaut in arms might drive 
him.’ ~ 
‘He don’t shy does he?’ inquired Mr. Pickwick. 
‘Shy, sir?—He wouldn’t shy if he was to meeta 
vaggin-luad of monkeys, with their tails burnt off.’ 


- The last recommendation was indisputable. Mr. 
Tapman and Mr. Snodgrass got into the bin; Mr. 
Pickwick ascended to bis perch, and deposited his feet 
on a floorclothed shelf, erected beneath it for that 


Eilow, shiny Villiam,’ said the hostler to the deputy 
hostler, ‘give the gen'lm’n the ribbins.’ ‘Shiny Vil- 
liam’—so called, probably, from his sleek hair and oily 
countenance—placed the reins in Mr. Pickwick’s left 
hand; and the upper hostler thrust a whip into his 
right. 

eried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall 

- evinced a decided inclination to back into the coffee- 

echoed Mr. T d Mr. Snodgrass 

| ‘Wo—o!’ Mr. Tupman and Mr. Sn 

} from the bin. 

+ ‘Only his playfulness, gen’lm'n,’ said the head host- 

} ler encouragingly, ‘jist kitch hold on him, Villiam.’ 

4 The deputy restrained the animal’s impetuosity, and 

the principal ran to assist Mr. Winkle in mounting. 
‘T’other side, sir, if you please.’ | 

‘Blow’d if the gen’lm'n worn’t a gettin’ up on the 
wrong side,’ gritining post-boy, to the in- 
expressibly gratified waiter. ; | 
Mr. Winkle thus instructed, climbed into his egad- 
| dle, with about as much difficulty as he would have 
—— in getting up the side of a first-rate man- 
of-war. 
‘All right? inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an inward 
presentiiment that it was all wrong. 

| _ ‘All right,’ replied Mr. Winkle faintly. 

‘Let ‘em go,’ eried the hostler,—‘Hold him in, sir;’ 

| and away went the chaise and the saddle-horse, with 

Mr. Pickwick on the box of the one; aud Mr. Winkle 

| .on the back of the other, to the delight and grutifica- 
| tion of the whole inn yard. | 


dodging had been prolonged for a considerable time. | 


‘What makes him go sideways?’ said Mr. Snodgrass 
in the bin, to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. : | 


‘I can’t imagine.’ replied Mr. Winkle. His horse | 
was drifting up the street in the most mysterious | 
manner—-side first, with his bead towards one side of 
the way, and his tail towards the other. 


Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to observe either this | 
or any other particular, the whole of his faculties be- | 
ing concentrated in the management of the animal 
attached to the chaise, who displayed various pecu- 
liarities, highly interesting to a by-stander, but by no 
means equally amusing to any one seated beside en 
Besides constantly jerking his head up in a very un- 
pleasant and uncomfortable manner, and. tugging at 
the reins to an extent which rendered it a matter of 
great difficulty for Mr. Pickwick to hold them, he 
had a singular propensity for darting suddenly every 
now and then to the side of the road, then stopping 
short, and then rushing forward for some minutes, at | 
a speed which it was wholly impossible to control. 


‘What can he mean by this?’ said Mr. Snodgrass, | 
when the horse had executed this manceuvre for the | 
twentieth time. 

‘I don’t know,’ replied Mr. Tupman; ‘it looks very | 
like shying, don’t it?’ Mr. Snodgrass was about to 
reply, when he was interrupted by ashoutfrom Mr, 
Pickwick. | 

‘Woo,’ said that gentleman, ‘I have dropped my | 


| 
‘Winkle,’ cried Mr. Snodgrass, as the equestrian 

came trotting up on the tall horse, with his hat over | 
his eas; me shaking all over as if he would shuke | 
to pieces, with the violenve of the exercise. ‘Pick up | 
the whip, there’s a good fellow.’ Mr. Winkle pulled | 


at the bridle of the tall horse till he was black in the 
face; and having at length succeeded in stopping him, | 
dismounted, handed the whip to Mr. Pickwick, and 
grasping the reins, prepared to remount. 

Now whether the tall horse, in the natural playfal- 
ness of his disposition, was desirous of having a little 
innocent recreation with Mr. Winkle, or whether it 
occured to him that he could perform the journey as 
much to his own satisfaction without a rider as with 
one, are points upon which, of course, we can arrive 
at no definite and distinct conclusion. By whatever | 
motives the animal was actuated, certain it is that | 
Mr. Winkle had no sooner touched the reins, tban he | 
slipped them over his head and darted backwards to | 
their full Jength. | 

‘Poor fellow,’ said Mr. Winkle, soothingly,— poor | 
fellow—good old horse’ The ‘poor fellow’ was | 
proof against flattery: the more Mr. Wiukle tried to | 
get nearer him, the more he sidled away; and, not- | 
withstanding all kinds of coaxing and wheedling, | 
there were Mr. Winkle and the horse going round and 
round each other fur ten minutes, at the end of which | 
time each was at preciscly the same distance from the | 
other as when they first commenced—an unsatisfac 
tory sort of thing under any circumatances, but pat- | 
ticularly so in a lonely road, where no assistance cad | 
be procured.” | 

‘What am I to do?’ shouted Mr. Winkle, after the | 


‘What am J todo? I can’t get on him?’ | 
‘You had better lead him till we come to @ turn | 
pike,’ replied Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 
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Pas ‘But he won’t come,’ roared Mr. Winkle. ‘Do 


come, and hold him.’ ) 
Mr. Pickwick was the very personation of kindness 
and humanity: he threw the reins on the horse’s back. 
and having descended from his seat, carefully drew 
the chaise into the hedge, lest anything should come 
along the road, and stepped back to the assistance of 


his distressed companion, leaving Mr. Tupman and. 


Mr. Snodgrass in the vehicle. 

The horse no sooner beheld Mr. Pickwick advancing 
towards him. with the chaise whip in his hand, than 
he exchanged the rotatory motion in which he had 
previously indulged, fora retrogade movement of so 
very determined a character, that it at once drew Mr. 
Winkle; who was still at the end of the bridle, at a 
rather quicker rate than fast walking, in the direction 
from which he had just come. Mr. Pickwick ran to 
his assistance, but the faster Mr. Pickwick ran for- 
ward, the faster the horse ran backward. There was 
a great scraping of feet, and kicking up of the dust; 
and at last Mr. Winkle, his arms being nearly pulled 
out of their sockets, fairly let go his hold. The horse 
paused, stared, shook his head, turned round, and 
quietly trotted home to Rochester, leaving Mr. Winkle 
and Mr. Piekwick gazing on each other with counte- 
nances of blank dismay. A rattling noise at a little 
distance attracted their attention. They looked up. 

‘Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the agonized Mr. Pick- 
wick, ‘there's the other horse running away!’ 

It was but too true. The animal was startled by 
the noise, and the reins were on his back. The re- 
sult may be guessed. He tore off with the four-wheel- 
ed chaise behiad him, and Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snod- 
grass in the four-wheeled chaise. The heat was a 
short one. Mr, Tupman threw himself into the hedge, 
Mr. Snodgrass followed his example, the horse dashed 
the four-wheeled chaise against a wooden bridge, sep- 
arated the wheels from the body, and the bin from 
the perch; and finally stood stock still to gaze upon 
the ruin he had made. 

The first care of the two unspilt friends was to ex- 
tricate their unfortunate companions from their bed 
of quickset—a process which gave them the unspeak- 
able satisfaction of discovering that they had sustained 
no injury beyond sundry reuts in their garments, and 
various lacerations from the brambles. The next 
thing to be done was to unharness the horse. This 
complicated process having been effected, the pa 


walked slowly forward, leading the horse among them, 


and abandoning the chaise to its fate. 

An hour’s walking brought the travellers to a little 
road-side public house, with two elm trees, a horse 
trough, and a sign post, in front; one or two deformed 
hay ricks behind, a kitchen garden at the side, and 
rotten sheds and mouldering out-houses jumbled in 
strange confusion, all about it. A red-headed man 
was working in the garden; and to him Mr. Pickwick 
called lustily—‘Hallo there!’ 

The red-headed man raised his body, shaded his 
eyes with his hand, and stared, lung and coolly, at 
Mr. Pickwick and his companions. 3 

‘Hallo there!’ repeated Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Hallo!’ was the red-headed man’s reply. 

‘How far is it to Dingley Dell?’ 

‘Better er seven mile. 


‘Is it a good road?’ 


‘No, t’ant.’ Having uttered this brief reply, and 
apparently satisfied himself with another scrutiny, the 
man resumed his work. 

‘We want to put this horse up here,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick; ‘I suppose we can, can’t we?’ 


‘Want to put that ere horse np, do ee?’ repeated 
the red hoodaa man, leaning on his spade. 

‘Of course,’ replied Mr. Pickwick, who had by 
this time adeanaill horse in hand, to the garden rails. 

‘Missus’— roared the man with the red head, 
emerging from the garden, and louking very hard at 
the horse—‘Missus.’ 

A tall es woman—straight all the way down— 
in a coarse blue pelisse, with the waist an inch or two 
below her arm-pits, responded to the call. 

‘Can we put this horse up here, = good woman?’ 
said Mr. Tupman, advancing, and speaking in his most 
seductive tones. The woman looked very hard at the 
whole party; and the red-headed man whispered some- 
thing in her ear. 

‘No,’ replied the woman, after a little considera- 
tion, ‘I’m afeerd on it’ 

‘Afraid!’ exclaimed Mr. P ickwick, ‘what's the wo- 
man afraid of?’ 

- ‘It got us into trouble last time,’ said the woman, 
turning into the house; ‘I’ll have nothin’ to say to ‘un.’ 

‘Most extraordinary thing I ever met with m my 
life,’ said the astonished Mr. Pickwick. 

‘I—I—really believe,’ whispered Mr. Winkle, as 
his friends gathered round him, ‘that they think we 
have come by this horse in some dishonest manner.’ 

‘What!’ exclaimed Mr. Pickwick, in a storm of 
indignation. Mr. Winkle modestly repeated his sug- 

tion. 

‘Hallo, you fellow!’ said the angry Mr. Pickwick, 
‘do you think we stole this horse?’ | 

‘l’m sure ye did,’ replied the red-headed man, with 
a grin which agitated his countenance from one auri- 
cular organ to the other. Saying which, he turned 
into the house, and banged the door after him. 

‘It’s like a dream,’—ejaculated Mr. Pickwick, ‘a 
hideous dream. The idea of a man’s walking about 
all day, with a dreadful horse that he can’t get rid 
of!’ The depressed Pickwickians turned moodil 
away, with the tull quadruped, for which they all felt 
the most unmitigated disgust, following slowly at 
their heels. 

It was late in the afternoon when the four friends 
and their four-footed companion turned into the lane 
leading to Manor Farm: and even when they were so 
near their place of destination, the pleasure they weuld 
otherwise have experienced was materially damped 
as they reflected ou the singularity «f their appearance 
and the absurdity of their situation. Torn clothes, 
lacerated faces, dusty shoes, exhausted looks, and, 
above all, the horse. Oh, how Mr. Pickwick cursed 
that horse: he had eyed the noble animal from time to 
time with looks expressive of hatred and revenge; 
more than once he had calculated the probable amount 
of the expense he would incur by cutting his throat; 
and now the temptation to destroy him, or to cast 
him loose upon the world, rushed upon his mind with 
tenfold force. He was roused from a meditation on 
these dire imaginings, by the sudden appearance of 
two figures, at a turn of the lane. It was Mr. War- 
dle fo his faitbful attendant, the fat boy. . 
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NATIONAL TRAITS AND THEIR CAUSES. 


Nomser Srx.-—Parr II. 


As we can trace the tendency for hugeness and ex- 
treme in American oratory and literature to the huge 
prospects and conditious which have attended the na- 
tion’s Career, 80 can we trace the American disposi- 
tion for vast practical efforts to the same source. 

The unparalleled conditions under which the Anglo- 
American nation suddenly sprung into power upon 
so vast @ continent, naturally sha e American 
‘mind to deeds of wide and extended enterprise. Hab- 
its of migration and exploration familiarized it with 
vast distances; while the rapidity with which the na- 
tion was carried from point tu pvint in matters of pro- 
gress and extension made speed of thought and per- 
formance a necessity. Hence magnitude of project 
with swiftness of execution have grown to be distin- 
guishing traite of the American character. 

And now, just as easily can the shrewd commer- 
cial character of the American be accounted fur by the 
openings presented for individual speculation in the 
settlement and subsistance of new locations, which 
have called out and kept his acquisitive energies 
ever upon the stretch. hile the system of barter, 
or of commodities prevalent in new luculi- 
ties, has developed keenness and shrewdness in mat- 
ters yf trade. Opportunities will develop any faculty, 
and the opportunities for the profitable exercise of 
these prepenieiee in such conditions are unbuunded. 

Ani now let us turn to the every-day matters of 
art and mechanism and notice how the national genius 
has been bent in conformity with the pressing requisi- 
tions of life as develuped on American soil. 

American architecture and machinery has a style 
of its own. A piece of American machinery will re- 
semble avery plain English specimen pulled eut at 
beth ends. There is a peculiar roundness and dump- 
iness about English models, and a lengthiness abvut 
those of American origin. 8o with architecture, 
the American artist rejoices in length and height. An 
ornamental bracket will be sometimes purely English 
“in every detail—save and except, that the whole has 
been stretched to greater length in proportion to its 
breadth; and so even down to the plainest of all 
architectural features, a base or plinth, iu the hands 
of an American it will be twice the height of an Eng- 
lish pattern, as well as twice as plain. In this tenden- 
‘cy to acertain extreme, even .here we can trace the 
iufluence of association. The Englishman, from the 
densely packed natare of his country, giving birth tu 
an economy of space and material, finde his ideas al- 
ways taking the compact form, the American,surround- 
ed by objects of size and profuseness, has had his 
taste cultivated in the opposite direction. 

Then again American constructiva is less compli- 


cated than English. The Englishman aiming for per- 
- fection and security rather than rapidity of manufac- 


tnté ‘naturally overloads his work in its design,as well 
as impurts to it a heaviness of proportion. In large 


engineering or architectural works he willon the same 
principle, try to crowd in all the support he can ob 
tain, while the American will instinctively seck to 
discover how many he can go witbout and be safe. 
In all these points we have an illustration of the fact 
that the conditions of a country will shape its tastes 
Here in America we have English 
blood pursuing a bent the reverse of that marking its 
qualities elsewhere for centuries. The new condi- 
tious undet which it is found easily explain this. In 
England labor has been superabundant, and elaborate 
detail more easily obtainable, time being of compara- 
tively little value, and security and perfection every- 
thing. In America labor has been scarce and time 
everything; hence necessity has induced the Ameri- 
can mind to sek to aecomplish its results at the least 
possible outlay, which accounts for the plainness, 
simplicity, and sometimes the.comparative frailty of 
American workmanship. | 

To this same matter of time, as well as to the fact 
of the newness of things in general, can be referred 
the comparative backwardness of the arts of poetry, 
music, and sculpture in America. Individual excellen- 
cies of rare degree in these departments exist, but 
there has been no wholesale devotion to them as in 
Europe. In fact, in proportion to population, it would 
appear that even American artists have more admir- 
ers abruad than at home. The reason of this is. it 
takes leisure for the perfection or enjoyment of these 
arts. Hence old and closely settled-up countries will 
always produce the greatest number of devotees at 
their shrine. Indeed so great is the amount of work 

et before the American nation in the settlement of 
its vast territory that, naturally speaking, it seems 
as though it would be generations before the masses 
would be in a condition to give the full strength of 
their minds to the culiivation of these refining and en- 
nobling pursuits. 


Heretofore we have confined ourselves mainly to the 
traits of character peculiar to the north. The indus- 
trial and mercantile element exists principally there. 
Not only has the north been chiefly recruited frum 
countries where these characteristics have prevailed, 
but its rapbical po.ition, has, more than that of 
the south, placed it in direct contact with the stream 
of commerce flowing from the old world. Excessive 
ly warm climates seem to be uncongenial for the pa- 
tient. and persevering toil necessary in mechanical 
pursuits, Such countries are too rich and spontaneous 
to produce a community of laborers or artisans i 
great abundance; covsequently the absolute labor of 
the 8:-uth has been thrown into the hands of the ne- 
gro race, while the north has been looked to for such 
commodities as mechanical] skill supplies. Then as to 
temperature of character the Sou herner’s fire and 
impetuosity, as well as the Northerner’s coolness and 
application, are both akin to the nature of the regions 
to which they belong; but it is equally true, that these 
qualities are as much traceable to the special races f 
from which each have descended. While, however, | 
the ancestry of both north and south will account for 
many of the .characteristics of their respective ded!- 
zens, it is worthy of remark that the progenitors of 

division of the nation instivetively a provident 
jally chose locations, in peng with their babits 
od origin, and thus the relationship of race to climate 
has been perpetuated and increased. ‘This will be 
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NOTICE. 


geen in a cursory review of their history. The Span- 
iard steered for Florida. The Frenchman nla- 
ted Louisiana. While the Englishman and the German 
as naturally and instinctively settled in the New 
England States. 

And that brings us to remark: What a mixture of 
races do we find in America! If the Englishman isa 
make-up of many natiovs, what sort of a combination 
would an American be, who should represent truly 
the whole of the nationalities with their varying 
faiths, that have composed the nation. Take the 
English portion alone, one part, settled by puritanical 
ruundheads, another under the leadership of their 
opposites the roystering cavaliers. A third section 
by Quakrrs, and a fourth by Catholics. In addition to 
these varying types of English we have in one sec- 
tion acolony of persecuted Huguenots, and in an- 
other a mass. of Frenchmen who, doubtless, thought 
their persecution a very proper thing; and alongside 
of the mercurial Frenchman the sedate and stately 
sons of Spain. And since the times of these primi- 
tive colonizers have come Germans, Irish and Scotch, 
with a greater or less proportion, of representa- 
tives from every other naion in the world. 
What a flooding of races has there been to 
‘this new world of ours.” America, therefore, 
ought to present the greatest divefsity among its 
people of any portion of the glube. Different sec- 
tions of America, of course, do exhibit more or less of 
a difference in political traits in proportion as the 
were settled by King-defying roundheads, or feudal- 
tinctured and aristocracy-worshipping French or 
Spanish. In religion, they differ in degree in accord- 
auce as they are derived from ~authority-disputing 
Puritans, orthodox Episcopalians, or Catholics. Cer- 
tain portiors of America to-day clearly represent their 
origin in their present sympathies. One reason why 
the Southerners are conservative is because they have 
to a large degree sprung from a mixture of French 
and other fendalistic races. The Northerner, on the 
same principle, is democratic because descended from 
refugees trom the excesses of kingly systems. The 
religious and political tendencies ot these antagonistic 
fathers of the nation, are to be traced to-day in their 
children The “irrepressible conflict” which has so 
far been developed, and hangs even yet gloomily over 
the nation, has its roots to a great extent, in the o 
posing sentiments engendered and bequeathed in blood 
and brains by the contending races and creeds that 
first struck their roots in the soil of America. ae 


The politician that would consolidate peoples se 
diverse, must accept them as they dre, and in his 
provisions allow for the tendencies of tradition and as- 
suciation, He that would drag them indiscriminately 
together, or force upon either a course hateful by 
habit and instinct will but explode and rend them the 
more a Statesmen of the true type will yet ap- 
pear. For the Providence which brought these varied 
races to this continent, and in whose hand the peculi- 
arities of each are but as so many means to an end, 
Will not now forsake a work so magnificently begun 
or so wondrously sustained, America with its free 
institutions is but the culmivation of a series of provi- 
dential inspirations commencing with Wickliffe and 
Luther, carried on by the Pilgrim Fathers, and which 
has yet to be crowned by institutions broader, freer, 


and more enduring than the world has hitherto beheld. | 


Nationa, Traits AND THEIR Causes.—In this num- 
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ber we give the concluding article of the. present ,/ 


series. Uur aim in presenting this subject has been 
two-fold. First to revive ia the mind of our readers 
many interesting facts of history, and secondly to 
induce a spirit of charity for national characteristics, 
by showing that whatever may be the peculiariies of 
a nation, similar circumstances might have produced 
more or less of such traits in any other people. On 
this account we have referred to no national charac- 
teristic as a weakness but as a natural trait in har- 
mony with the conditions of the nation te which it 
belongs. In submitting these views te the jud : 
of our readers, we should say,.they are not presen 

as final or conclusive, buts ply ae interesting pointa 
worthy of their thought and reflection. Rains. 


Sussorrerioxs, &c.—In conse- 
uence of the rapid disposal of our back numbers, we 
shall be unable hereafter. to supply subscribers for 
any less period than a half year. Our agents will 
pan take notice, and govern themselves accord- 
mgly. | 
While on this subject we take the opportunity to 
thank our numerous friends throughout the Territory, 
for the wide cireulation which we have attained. We 
already count subscribers from Bear Lake to Arizona, 
with a continually increasing list. It is —— in 
due time— with the additional facilities rend 
the near approach of the great railroad, ap 
tive increase of our. circulation, 49.31 
Mo zive at-a price within the reach of | 
tend to add_new and. ehdjee: featert® “Gon 


the Maeazine; and as bongs as our support 
fy the expense we i 

pages by suitable illustrations, and 
journal of art as well as of choice ‘Tit 
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Will | | 
| our friends help us along to that ent | 
| NOTE —Correspondence is invited from our friends. | 
| 
as an a 
D. 
Oar | 
such leseons not tsually po-sessed by printing offices. We have had 
t 4 
| letter has not been answered for the réasons stated abeve. 
longer exists. We do not think the treasarers of :he Poll are boand 
to apply it epeciafly on Roads or Paths, but we h«ve often felt that if the 
patho truck the Roads traveling would be a great 
| p easanter in wet » eather. 
| lonogamus ropounds the following qnestions— 
| Firet— ‘If a peach tree fe eut down, sect the rout left in the ground, will | 
d the young limbe :hat spring from i: be as goud as a young tree?” Answer {[ 
wo t mulberry trees? *—A black eo 
| be the best si 4. Bench land of the loamy kind is therefore exceljent. | 
| — We are info thar about three years is the aeual period. It 
tached to twigs or emall boughs recommended 
stripped from the trre Mrs, Ursenbach, of the’ 
r of the wuth Ward, are the persons m ost 
sale. We do not their A 
method of .reatment of ma. 
of branches saogid be cultivated afew 
t- the tre -ome~ bat in the form of a bash, as by 
quanti:y of le.:ves are obtainable. 
Flowss,.—We bave received some po 
te points in reply 
monce the latter | 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


WONDERFUL EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF CHINA. 


{From All the Year Round. | 


Not far from the Pear! River in Canton there is a spot called 
the Horse-head quay. As we get near, there is a gathering 
and thickening of the crowd. Great is the clamor of music, 
immense the assemblage of flags. painted dragons, and other 
grotesque devices: the shouts of the chair-bearers, the confu- 
sion of sedans, the demands for precedence, the cries and the 
wranglings—what does it all mean? 


It all means that the barges are approaching which convey 
the imperial commissioner, who arrives from Peking to super- 
intend the triennial examinations. The procession bas to make 
its way through the innumerable boats which cover the 
stream 


~ The sedan of the Ta-jin (his excellency) arrives. He is locked 
in when be leaves the capital, in order that he may hold no in- 
tercourse with any person likely to pervert his mind by sug- 
tions, or to influence bis decisions by bribes. He is to be 
ivered in his long progress from one authority to another, to 
be conducted to their Ya-muns (offices or palaces), and they 
are to be “spapes for bis being kept from any of the seduc- 
tions to which he might be exposed. 


It is he who is charged with the selection of the great men of 
the future to whom the administration of the country will here- 
after be transferred. It is he who may elevate the meanest to 
become the mightiest, and who holds in his hand that ladder 
from whose steps the poorest scholar may ascend to be the ru- 
ler of millions. From that body of candidates whose acquire- 
ments he is about to investigate,there will be chosen those who 
are to be the generals, the admirals, the governors, the vice- 
roys, the censors, the cabinet councillors, to whom will be con- 
fided authority over more than four hundred millions of 
men. 

- As the sedan in which the high functionary was seated, un- 
covered, with his fan in his hand, was placed upon the quay, 
the governor of the province and the principal officials came 
forward to welcome him; but he received them with the ordi- 
calstation, the two hands touching one another, 
the oa very slightly bent, but the countenance wholly un- 
moved. 

We looked earnestly in the face of the grand functionary, on 
the occasion now recalled. 1t seemed as if it could never have 
been disturbed by asmile. It was fitted to inspire the scholar 
with awe and reverence for the great master. There was in it 
an imperturbable gravity, a concentrated unruffled dignity, as 
of a judge of appeal upon whom a responsibility lay greater 

that of awarding life and death; for life and death are 
nothing in the eyes of a Chinaman when compared with the 
hopes and fears, the joy and the agonies which attach to tri- 
amph or defeat in the great literary conflict. In proportion to 
the disappointments of the rejected many, will be the delights 
of the chosen few. 

The newspapers have announced the arrival of the great ed- 
ucational contest. No other matter is thought about, or talked 
about, in the gay mansions of the rich, or the dirty hovels of 
the poor. In every shop, in every warebonse, among the pau- 
pers in the streets. among the groups in the public places, 
there is but one all absorbing topic, which gives unwonted vi- 
vacity to speakers and ta listeners. Everybody knows some- 
body who is about to enter tne lists in the great hall of exami- 


_ The names of the different candidates are discussed among 
those acquainted with their respective merits. Each orator bas 
atale to tell of men whom he has seen, or of whom he bas 
heard, who through the portals of the Kung-yuen have risen to 
fortune and to fame, ennobling themselves, and throwing the 
splendor of their own reputation over all their kindred. The 
busy city is stirred with a busier life. The imperial commis- 
sioner is come. When will the lists appear of those who have 
won the prizes? and what are the names which will be resplen- 
dent in those lists? 

Every district in the province has its representatives, and 
the history of the celebrated men of each is familiar to the 
— community. Are not their titles written in the ancestral 


Canton is indeed crowded with visitors. The elementary 


schools ofa province of twenty millions of inhabitants have 


sent forth their most advanced pupils, and there are more than 
eight thousand candidates who bave been selected for exami- 
nation. The infiux of strangers, students, and their attendants, 
exceeds thirty thousand. Many youths of the opulent classes, 
who have had thé advantage of special domestic education,and 
have been under the training of experienced teachers, come 
not only with their parents and relations, but with suites of 
servants. 

Strange are the contrasts which the streets at Canton now 
present. Many a poor student may be seen, ill-clad and ex- 
hausted, whom the alms of the charitable, the hardly-earned 
contributions of the family or the clan, have enabled to reach 
the provincial city. Many, unable to pay the expenses of 
transport, have to perform long and wearying journeys on foot; 
multitudes arrive by the canals and rivers, whose passage boats 
are now over-crowded; some come in vessels roomy enough to 
furnish all the appliances of comfortable life, with abundance 
of attendants; the very wealthy are conveyed in sedan-chairs 
carried by four servants, the bamboo supporters resting on the 
shoulders instead of being sustained by the hands of the bear. 
ers. Messengers are sent before to make ready for their com- 
ing. and there is an unusual exhibition of that state and parade 
ot which the Chinese are so fond, — , 

But at the doors of the examination, hall there is a general 

leveling. The credentials of patrician and plebeian are the 
same. 
Proclamations are everywhere distributed, calling upon all 
the candidates to have their pve soc in order. assuring them 
that they will be eqaally and honorably dealt with, reqniring 
them to be themselves honest, to employ no artifices, to con- 
ceal nothing in their garments which may give them any ad- 
vantage over their competitors. 


[To BE CONTINUED. 


DANIEL WEBSTER AND JENNY 
LIND. | 


(From the ‘‘San Franrcieco Bulletin } 


Jenny Lind gave a concert at Washington during the session 
of Congress. and, as a mark of her respect and with a view to 
the eclat, sent polite invitations to President Fillmore, the 
members of the Cabinet, Clay, and many other distinguished 
members of both houses of Congress. 

It happened on that day several members of the Cabinet and 
Senate were dining wlth Bodisco. the Russian Minister. His 
good dinner and choice wines had kept the party so late that 
the concert was nearly over when Webster, — Crittenden, 
and others came in; whether from the hurry in which they” 
came, or from the heat of the room, their faces were a little 
flushed, and they all looked somewhat flurried. 


After the applause with which these gentlemen had been re- 
ceived had subsided, and silence was once more restored. the. 
second part of the concert was opened by Jenny Lind with 
“Hail Columbia.” 

This took place during the height of the debate and excite- 
ment of the slavery question, and the compromise resolutions of 
Clay; and this patriotic air, as a part of the programme, was 
considered peculiarly appropriate at a concert where the head # 
of the Government and a large number of both branches of the 
Legislative Department were present. 7 

Atthe close of the first verse Webster’s patriotism boiled 
over; he could stand it no longer, and rising like Olympian 
Jove, he added his deep, sonorous voice to the chorus; and I 
venture to say that never in the whole course of ber career did 
she ever receive one-half of the applause as that with which her 
song and Mr. Webster’s chorus were greeted. 


Mrs. Webster, who sat immediately behind him. kept tugging 
at his coat-tail to make him sit down or stop singing, but it was 
of no earthly nse—and at the close of each verse Mr. Webster 
joined in, and it was hard to say whether Jenny Lind, Webster 
or the audience were the most delighted. I bave seen Rabini. 
Lablache and the two Grisis on the stage at one time, but such 
a happy conjunction in the national air of ‘Hail Columbia” as 
Jenny Lind’s treble and Daniel Webster’s bass we shall never 
see nor hear again. 

At the close of the air Webster rose with his hat in his hand 
and made her such a bow as Chesterfield would have deemed 8 
fortune for his son, and which eclipsed DOrsay’s best. Jenny 
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Lind, blushing at the distinguished honor, courtsied to the floor, 
the audience applauded to the very echo; Webster. determined 
not to be entdone in politeness, bowed again; Miss Lind re- 
courtsied; the house again applauded; and this was repeated 
nine times, or “I'm a villain else.” 


A “MOVING” STORY. 


[From “Star Spangled Banner.) 

Yesterday was the Ist of April, and everybody except those 
who were so unfortunate as to own their houses—thereby being 
liable at any time to be sent to the State Prison for the taxes— 
moved. 

We moved. 

And it was the movingest sight we ever saw. 

Our readers ought to have seen the scene. 

Our folks commenced pulling up and tearing down the traps 
a week ago. 

Most of the ‘‘plnnder”’ was thrown into a heap and humped 
off into loads, with a total disregard of ordinary rules. 

The paregoric and hive syrup vials were packed in our new 
hat—one of MeKenzie’s latest and best. 

The castor bottles were placed in our other boots, it being so 
handy to carry them by the loops. The stopper came out of 
the one containing tomato catsup, and the top of the mustard 
concern was broken off. 

That is the best seasoned pair of boots we ever had. 

The other family insisted on coming into the house before we 

t ont, 
aor so the thing got mixed up some. 

But we got all that belonged to us at least. 

The cartman swore because the cook stove was so heavy, and 
one said “hanged if he’d have it if we offered it to him. ’ 

Didn’t offer it to him, but offered both of them a drink out of 
a quarter barrel of ale, nearly full, standing in the kitchen. 

hey took it—very kindly, but it made ’em thirsty ail the 
forenoon. 

Guess the spigot must have got out of the barrel on the road, 
for we couldn't squeeze haifa glass out last night, 

Finally got moved. 

Thought we’d have our supper before we tackled the bed- 
steads and back room stove. 
ya half, with patch of soot on her nose, said supper was 

y: 
She was mad, becanse, when she asked us to bring home a 
keg of soft soap, we proposed an amendment, substituting a 
keg of powder and a slow match. 

We hate soft soap—bave to use so much of it every day in 
noticing men and thin 
; Sat dewa at the table and took a cup of tea that was handed 
us. 

Thought it tasted strangely and prospected the bottem of the 


cup. 
Found the brimstone ends of three broken matches. 
Didn't drink any more tea. 
Came near breaking one of our teeth on a carpet tack in the 
butter, and thought we'd had supper enongh. 
op quamemaas playing putting up bedsteads. It’s fun when you 
it 


Bat people don’t like it mostly. 

None of the blasted rails would fit. Got the wrong post,and 
conldn’t screw them up. | 

Marked them all with a pencil before we took them down, 
and thought we’d know how they went together again; but 
somebody wiped the marks out. 

And there we were, 

Better half suggested that one at our time of life ought to 
have more patience,and gave it asher opinion that we ‘“‘couldn’t 
swear the bedsteads together.” 

Found we couldn’t. 

Finally got em up—four of ’em—and commenced putting 
the cords on, 

Cords broke, and we had to tie them together. 

The knots woulda’t slip aroand the pegs, and we couldn’t 
draw the rope tight. 

from the children’s mother on the subject of 
anity. 

Didn’t pay any attention to her, and thus suceeeded in get- 
ting through the job. 

Then went down and “harnessed” the stove. 

The legs all fell out when we tried to lift it on the zinc, but 
got it into position at last. 


Two lengths and one elbow of the pipe missing. 

Finally found the elbow in the bureau. drawer, and the two 
lengths rolled up in the parlor carpet. ~ 

ota hatchet and a stick of wood and commenced pounding 
the pipe together. 

Knocked a chunk out of one of our knuckles, and got the el- 
bow on wrong end up. 

Had to to take it all apart and change it. 

Commenced ponnding again, but couldn’t make it jibe. 

Pounded more. 

The more we pounded, the more it wouldn’t fit, and thought 
we'd give it up. 

Expressed our opinion in relation to stove pipes in general, 
aud this one in particular, and made some allusions to the 
original inventor of this kind of furniture. 

oncluded we’d smoke, smoked end of an old cigar and re- 
sumed the attack on the stove pipe. . 

Found out what ailed us before was that we hadn’t pounded 
it enough. 

Remedied the defect, and the job was done. Stove smoked 
beautifully. 

Got wife to tie rags around three of our fingers and one 
thumb, and thought we’d sit down and have a smoke. 

Found meerschaum after a while, and discovered amber 
mouthpiece broken. 

Got the tobacco can, but on ascertaining that the salt cellar 
had = emptied into it, made up our mind that we wouldn’t 
smoke. 

We conelnded that we’d better go to bed, and started to 
_ our way through the mass of things piled up and scattered 
about. 

Stumbled over the long rockers of a chair and barked our 
shin. Returned no answer to an interrogatory as to why we 
“didn’t break our neck;” repeated “Now I lay me,” and 
turned in. 

Having a strong constitution, which enables us to beara 
good deal of sleep, and always paying strict attention to our 
sleeping, didn’t know anything till morning. 

ent down stairs and found wife getting breakfast, with tears 
in her eyes. : 

Told us she deceived in the house,”—if sl e’d “known 
what it was, she would never have moved into it,’’ and that 
she'd never be able to “settle”’ in it. 

This settled us. We shall never move again. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


About two weeks ago we gave a short sketch of General 
Grant, but as that account contains very little of a personal 
charaeter, we present the following: 

Whittling and smoking are among Grant's favorite 
tions. He is a true Yankee in these respects, It is 
of him that during the battles of the Wilderness he was engag- 
ed in whittling the bark of a tree under which bis head-quar- 
ters were established; and on al! occasions, and small, 
he smokes. He is a more inveterate smoker than either Sher- 
man or Rosecrans, but he smokes in a different style and forse 
different effect. Both Sherm:.. and Rosecrans take to tobacce. 
as a stimulant to their nervo .s organizations. Grant smokes 
with the Kstless, absorbed, and satisfied air of an opium-smok- 
er, bis mind and body being soothed into repose rather than 
excited by the effects of the weed. .. ‘atm 

In his manners, dress, and style of living, Grant displays 
more republican simplicity than any other ganeral officer of 
the army. In manner he is very unassuming ana approachable, 
and his conversation is noticeable from its unpretending, plain, 
and staightforward style. There is nothing didactic nor ped- 
antic in his tone or language. His rhetoric is more remarkable 
for the compact structure than the eleganceand finish of his 
sentences. He talks practically. and writes as be talks; and 
his langnage, written and oral, is distinguisbed by strong com- 
mon sense. He seldom indulges in figurative language; but 
when he does his comparisons betray bis babits of close observ- 
ation. He dresses in a eareless but by no means slovenly man- 
ner. Though his uniform conforms to army regulations in eut 
and trimmings, it is often, like that of Sherman, worn thread- 
bare. He never wears any article which attracts attention by 
ts oddity, except, indeed, the three stars which .indicate bis 
rank. His wardrobe, when campaigniag, is generally very 
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scant, while his head quarter train is often the smallest in the 
army. Forseveral months during the war he lived in a log- 
hut of unpretending dimensions on the James river, sleepin 

on a common ,and eating ata table common to al 
his staff, plainly furnished with good roast beef, pork and 
beans, “hard tack,’’ and coffee. It is related of the General 
that when the march to the rear of Vicksburg began he an- 
nounced to his army the necessity of “moving light,” i. e., 
without extra baggage. He setan example by sending to the 
rear all his baggage except a green brier-root pipe, a tooth- 
brash, and a horn pocket-comb. ; 


THE SMUGGLED LAOE. 


A gentleman bolding a high official position in the courts of 
law in Paris, during the long vacation, went, in company with 
his wife, on a tour of pleasure in Belgium. After having tra- 
veled through this interesting country ,they were returning bome 
by the railway, the husband with his mind quite at rest, like a 
man blessed with an untroubled conscience, while the lady felt 
that uncomfortable sensation which arises from the recollection 
of some imprudence, or the dread of some approaching dan- 


. When they were near the frontier, the lady could no longer 
restrain ber uneasiness. Leaning towards her husband, she 
whispered to him, ‘I have lace in my portmanteau—take it and 
conceal it, that it may not be seized.”’ 

“What! as a smuggler?” exclaimed the husband, with a voice 
between astonishment and affright. 


“It is beautiful Malines lace. and has cost a great deal,” re- 
plied the lady. “We are now near the custom-house; haste and 
conceal it.’’ 

“It is impossible; I cannot do it!’’ said the gentleman. 

“On the contrary, it is very easy,” wasthe reply. “The lace 
would fit in the bottom of your bat.” 

“But do you recollect,” rejoined the gentleman, “the position 


I occup 

“But recollect,”’ said the wife, “that there is not an instant to 
be lost, and this lace bas cost me 1,500 francs (£60). 

During the conversation, the train rapidly approached the 
dreaded statiun. 

- Imagine the consternation of the worthy magistrate, who had 
always been in the habit of considering things with calm and 
slow consideration, thus unexpectedly placed in a position so 
embarrassing and 80 critical. Overcome and perplexed by his 
difficulties, and losing all presence of mind, he allowed his wife 
to put the lace in bis hat, and, having placed it on his head, be 
ee it down almost to his eara, and then resigned himself to 

At this station the travelers were invited to come ont of the 
carriage, afd to walk into the room where the custom-hou-e 
agents were assembied. 

The gentleman cuncealed his uneasiness as b could, and 
handed his passport with an air of assumed indifference. 

When bis position as a judge became known, the officials of 
the custom-house immediately hastened to tender their respects, 
and declared they considered it quite unnecessary to examine 
the luggage labelled with the name of one who occupied such a 
high and —- position in the State. 

- Never bad the ee more sincerely valued the respect 
attached to his ; and if a secret remorse for a moment 
distarbed bis mind, at least he breathed more freely when he 
recollected the d r was passed, and that the violation of the 
revenue laws he had committed would escape discovery. 

With this comforting assurance. and while a severe examina- 
tion was passing on the pe ape of other passengers, the head 
of the custom-house and the commander of the local gend- 

rie, having heard of the arrival of so @ per- 
son. came to him their respects. 

Nothing could be more gracious than their manner. To their 
— salutation the judge responded by immediately raising 

hat with the ntmost politeness, Cuuld he do less? But 
alas! in bis pelite obeisance, so rapid and so involuntary. he 


The offeape.was too pablic to be everlooked. 
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had me tents of his hat. He had scarcely raised 
it from bis be a cloud of lace rushed out, covering him 
from head as with a large marriage veil. 

What | can describe the confusion of the detected . 
smuggler, theG@espair of the wife, the amusement of the specta- 


tors, or the astonishment of the custom house officers at this 
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With many expressions of regret on the part of the authori. 
ties, the magistrate was detained till the matter should be ip. 
vestigated. 

After a short delay, he was allowed to resume his journey to 
Paris, and we can easily believe that the adventure formed a 
subject for much gossip and amusement in that gay capital. 


OUT-DOOR GAMES FOR BOYS. 


As the season for out-door amusements has now returned, we 
present the following:— 

GAMES WITH TOPS. 

While the general form of a top is that of a pear, there js 
much difference as to the breadth of the shoulder, the size of the 
head, and the length of the peg. Some boys can turn their own 
tops, and fasten the pegs also. Tops with heavy bodies and 
short pegs spin most steadily. or “‘sleep”’ better, than light tops 
with long shanks The top may be spun merely to see how 
long it can keep up, or how often it can be lifted on the hand, 
or on a wooden spoon; but for sport, the usual game is “Peg 
in the Ring.” 

Two circles are marked, the inner two or three feet in diam. 
eter, and the outer eight or nine feet, from which the tops are 
thrown. The first player leads off by sending his top into the 
ring, and while there the others let fly at it as fast as they can. 
Any of the tops falling within the ring are counted dead, and 
are put in the centre tu be pegged at. It is‘a good rule to al- 
low a commoner top than that used by the player to be put in 
as ransom. The boy who led off the game may take up bis top 
while spinning. as soon as it is across the inner circle, so as to 
peg at the others which are still spinaing. Long, sharp pegs 
are the most formidable in this game, as they are likely to split 
the dead or “sleeping”’ tops, besides having better chances of 
rolling beyond the ring when done spinning. - 


WHIP TOP. 


The whip top is kept up either alone, or with two players, 
driving the top towards opposite goals. The strokes should be 
given in turns, else by violent cullisions the top is likely to be 
upset. If the game is ‘“‘Hit when you can,” the oversetting of 
the top should count one to the opposite player. The object 
is < make the top strike the wall, or cross the line while yet 
spinning. 

Racing with whip tops is another trial of skill. A piece of 
ravelled rope or tow, fastened to ashort stick, makes a good 
whip, better than cords, or leather, which are also severally re 
commended. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN BRAIDING. 
{From Mrs. Pullan’s Manual of Fancy Werk. } 
Braiding is usually cons‘dered the s'mple+t of all the serts of fancy: 
work, none, huwever more apparent. It con- 
sists in running braid, whether of cotron, or 6k. or any | 
in a certain pattern alrexsdy marked on it. Narrow braids are those cum’ 
mony used; and they may be sewed on if of silk, with threads drawn out | 
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The stitches should be taken sor aleng the cet- 
ter of the braid, bat slightly across it, which 

g. Curves should be mad» by 
the braid into the required form. bat s»arp angies should have 
two taken aCkos, net 1x, the braid, to cunfine its width. after 
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the wrung side, except in braiding for puint lace. 
BRAIDING, 


dome in worsted braid for such children’s dresees #4 

. Tue braid is -ewed alon. one «dre, so that, in it 

bas a rich and handsome effect, bat ie truubleseme to 
CORD BRAIDING. 
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dand silver cord for which china sil 
stitches are taken somewhat standing, and so that 
concealed, by being sunk between the 
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LESSONS IN GEOLOGY. 


LESSONS IN GEOLOGY.—WNo. 8. 


HOW MOUNTAINS ARE FORMED. 


By referring to our last lesson you will understand why it is 
that the different strata, of which the crust of the earth is com- 
_. are not parallel to each other. You must keep in mind, 

wever, that our imagined mass of cinder, or the crust of the 
earth, is many scores of miles in thickness, from the surface 
down td the roof of the cavity. The bottom and the sides of 
the cavity are constantly in a state of being melted and torn 
away to increase the glowing finid. The intense action of the 
fire on the bottom may be melting deep rocks, which may con- 
sist of materials very different from those of the first roof, and 
also from those whic 2 by cooling or crystallising below, have 
formed an additional roof. 

Beneath the outer or first hardened crust of the earth are the 
nether-formed rock (or hypogene, as it is called) which first in 
a fused state was heaved against the roof, and which by burst- 
ing the.outer crust forced a fissure, and driving the matter 
through the outside formed a mountain there—the balance of 
fused matter left under the outer crust forming a crystallised 
bed below. After the cooling of this lower crust of crystallised 
rock, the expansion of the heat below it again requiring an 
outlet to get rid of the materials accumulated by the constant 
fusion of the bottom and the sides, and perhaps of the new roof 
itself, will force another vent or fissure for its escape, and 
the melted matter ‘s thrown up again—in this case through 
potu the crystallised rocks and the outer crust beyond, and a 
new mountain is formed differing in lithological character from 
the first one referred to. When the heat below becomes di- 
minished in intensity the lower or last formed rock cools, hard- 
ens,,and forms another roof below the one previously formed, 
as that did below the outer’crust. The burning sea of matter 
having thrown off its old surface, begins again to melt or wear 
away deeper rocks at its bottom, and other rocks at its sides. 
It again acquires intensity of.action and accession of mass, and 
with them a fresh elevating force that seeks a vent. The crust 
is again cracked and-rent and from depths greater than those 
of any former erdption; and from beneath the crystallised or 
calcined two lower roofs or layers, melted matter is again 
thrown ~ to the surface, where a third mountain is formed 
differing in composition from both the preceding ones.. The 
same process and the same results may be repeated again and 
again by the same Plutonic lake; or another Plutonic sea may 
be acting on a different material of the cruSt, and may form a 
rock either on the surface or in a chasm of the earth different 
in structure from all the others. 


The difference io the lithological structure of these eruptive 
rocks does not always depend on the unequal depths from 
which they bave been thrown up: it will also depend on the 
circumstance whether the Sean has taken place on the sur- 
face, in the air, or at a great depth under the sea. 


Let me now call your attention to the rocks referred to as 
the sevond and third inner roofs. You see from the descrip- 
tion given that the crnst of the earth has been thickened by 
accessions from below. It is evident that these rocks may be 
in the course of forming below, notwithstanding tbat the upper 
or outer crust of the earth may not bave been in the least af- 
fected by them. The stupendous chemistry which bas the 
power of destroying one class of rocks, has also the power of 
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for ages undisturbed and unaffected, while the second and third 
crusts at great depths are passing from a solid to a finid state, 
and then consolidating themselves again so as to acquire a 
lithological character perfectly new. | 


This may have been the case in ancient geological time, with 
ite, gneiss, hornblende, &, On this account, Sir Charles 
yell has called these kind of rocks “hypogene.”’ a term de- 
rived from the Greek, and implying “to be born’ or “‘to be 
produced.” The name is intended to imply the hypothes's that 
rocks such as granite, hornblende, schist, certain porpbyries, 
and other formations are hether- formed rocks. They 
are supposed to be formed and constituted BengaTH the earth's 
crust; and not formed by cooling after they had been erupted 
» the surface. The hypothesis also supposes that these nether- 
— rocks may be brought to view by the. dennding action 
. Water, which may cut deep into the overlaying beds; and 
aus, by valleys of denudation as well as by-the uplifting and 
of the lowest 
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tilting. action of eruptive rocks, expose some 


in the crust of the globe. 


forming new ones. The outer crust of the earth may continue 


LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


[CONTINUED. ] ei: 


You must £ by the omnibus. ( You must is always 

rendered in French by w faut que vous: “itis necessa- 

ry that you.”) 

Il faut que vous alliez par Tomnibus (pronounced eel fo 
ke voo 8 allee-ay par lomneebis. ) 

Have you apartments to let? 

Avez vous des appartements \a louer? (pronounced av- 
voy voo day-s appartamong-s ah looay? ) 

Yes, sir, I have excellent ones, and cheap. 

Oui, monsieur, J’en ai d’excellents, et de bon marché 
_(pronounced wee, mos-yeu, zhon ay dezxsellong, aye 
de boang marshay: literallv, yes, sir, I have of them 
excellent, and of good market). | 
I want but a sleeping room, at about twelve shil- 

lings a week. 

Il ne me faut qu’une chambre ‘a coucher‘a 
douze schellings la semaine (pronounced eel ne me fo 
kune shambre ah kooshay, ah peu pray poor dooz 
sheellang lah semain). Literally, it ne me fad qué 
means, it is not to me necessary (to have more 
a The me means to me. | 
I will go. 

J ’irai (pronounced sheeray). 

I will not go. 

Je n’irai pas ( pronounced zhee neeray pah. ) 

Shall I not go? 

Nirai je pas? (pronounced ah. | 
The French almost always use two negatives, and 

the literal translation would be, I not will go not. 

Your invention will succeed. 

Votre invention réussira (pronounced votre anvonsee- 
oang ray-use-eerah). 

The invention will not succeed. 
L’ Invention ne réussira pas (pronounced Janvonsee- 
oang ne ray-use-eerali-pah ). | 

A watch. 

Une montre (pronounced une moanir ). 

A horse. | 
Un cheval (pronounced un sheeval ). 

Horses. 


Chevauz (pronounced shevo ). 


pour 


Ve ociry or Sounp anp Licut.—Sound moves about 
thirteen miles a minute. So that if we bear a clap of 
thunder half a minute after the flash, we may calculate 
— the discharge of electricity is six miles and a half 
off | 

In one second of time—in one beat of the pendulam 
of a clock, light travels ever 102,000 miles. Were'a 
cannon-ball shot towards the sun, and were it to main- 
tain full speed, it would be twenty years’ in ing 
it. And yet light travels through this space in seven 
or eight minutes. 

Tue - Retics or Jervsateu.—The Palestine explo- 
rers are making large additions to our knowledge.o 
Jerusalem. The chese-monger’s valley—the great. 
hollow separating Zion from Moriah—turns out to 
have had a shape surprisingly unlike what has been 
supposed. ° When the excavations now ia pro | 
are complete, we shall have a new map of the Holy | 
City. The present labors are devoted mainly to in- 
py ye connected with the sites of the Temple 
and the Holy Sepulchre. | “3 
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